





A. 

Advocates, rights and duties of, 155; charged with maintaining either 
side of any cause indifferently, examined, 155—157; would still be 
required, even although law was in its most perfect state, 157—159 ; 
do not appear in their own person, 159; in how far should they act 
in regard to facts told them? 1Lo9—167; in regard to political opi- 
nions, 167—168. 

Africa, examination of Botelho’s deseription of the Portuguese Colonies 

“on the Eastern Coast of, 415—423. 

oo. “te iling, supposed by Dr Wall to be a miraculous gift of 


> 


God, 90, ; natural progress of its invention, 91—93, 


B. 
Bell, Sir Charles, Notes on Paley’s Natural Theology, 263 ; account of 
the antlers of the deer, 296; discovery made by ] urkinje and Valen- 
tine respecting what is called et/iary motion, 298; on the e ye, ib, 
Botelho, S. X., on the Portuguese Coloni HM 1; little acquainted with 
the best writers of his own, and of other count , 413; attem pts te » give 
a geographical description of the Portuguese dependencies in Eastern 
Africa, 415—423 ; gross licentiousness and te rsation of the go- 
vernment at ene. 423, 424; estimated revenue of the terri- 
tory of Rios de Sena, 424; expulsion of the Portuguese garrison from 
Delagoa Bay by the natives, 425; conceals the assistance the colony 
derived from the English, 426, 427; what is to be done to restore 
the colonies to the former comparative importance ? 427, 428, 
Bowring’s, Dr John, report on the commerce and manutactures of 
Switzerland, 168. See Switzerland. 
Brayer, A., Neuf Années a Constantinople, 125; gives little information 
regarding the character and habits of the ‘Turks, 126, 127. 
Britain, Great, fortunate position of, contrasted with that of Switzer- 
land, 172. 
British Legion in Spain, twelve months in the. See Spain. 
Brougham, Henry Lord, Discourses on Natural Theology, 263 ; opti- 
cal papers, reference to, 266 ; enquiry into the colonial i. of Eu- 
ropean Powers referred to, ib. ; obje cts and ple asures of science, ib. ; 
elected a Member of the National Institute of France, 267 ; 
composing this work, ib. 3 inscribed to Lord Althrop, ib.; discusses 
religious topics with Lord Althrop and Sir Charles Romilly, 268 ; 
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study of matter and mind neglected by philosophers and theologians, 

276 ; overturns Mr Hume’s objection as to miracles and prophets, 

288 ; refutes Mr Hume’s arguments against revelation, 292; one of 

the most interesting works for the use of general readers, 293 ; obser- 
vations on the subject of a future state, 295, 

Browne, Sir Thomas, works, edited by S. Wilkin, 1 ; importance of his 
name in English literature, ib.; his writings not properly understood 
by Johnston, 1—3; neither Coleridge nor Hazlitt give a satisfactory 
analysis of his works, 3 ; Wilkins presents no clear and elaborate view 
of the merits of Browne, 3, 4; early history of, 4; publishes Religio- 
Medici, ib. ; his subsequent works, 5; commentators have generally 
regarded him apart from the age he lived in, ib.; literary clraracter of 
his time, 6—9; not free from superstition, 9—14; considered as a 
philosopher, 14; force and majesty of his style, 16: his ¢ Enquiries 
‘into Vulgar and Common Errors,’ ib. ; tolerant and thoughtful spirit, 
21—23; his other miscellaneous works, 23, 24; history of the mem- 
bers of his family, 24—28; pleasant and cheerful picture of his 
family, 28, 29; highly — both as a Christian and as a church- 
man, 29; a firm believer in passive belief, 30; enriched the English 
language by ar each of ae 31; had a fierce and unen- 
lightene d disdain of the multitude, 32, 33; in all his writings no 

earching comments attends a single error directly i injurious to the 
political or social happiness of mankind, 34, 
Burns, Robert, iwiluence of his poems, 533, 


C. 

Carlos, Don, court and camp of. See Spain. 

Chalmers, Dr, refutation of Hume’s objection, 274, 275. 

Chateaubriand on the Literature of England, 506; character of his 
writings, 506—514 ; proclaims himself as the founder of a new school, 
514—519; influence of the Normans, 520; influence of the Anglo- 
Saxons, 521, 522: Chaucer, 522; dreary sterility of genius from 
Henry LV. to Henry VIII., 523—528 ; influence of the Keformation, 
528, 529; writers of Anne’s reign, 529; Gray, Goldsmith, Johnson, 
Pitt, Fox, Burke, 532 ; Cowper, 532, 533 : influence of Burns, 533. 

Chinese, employ a multitude of ideographic characters without making 
the last step towards an alphabet, 91. 

Classical E-ducation. See Pillans. 

Coleridge, Hartley, extract from his Biographia Borealis, 208, 209. 

Commerce, silent progress of, 168. 

Constantinople, residence at. See Walsh. 


E. 

Edinburgh, classical education in, powerfully upheld by the reputation 
and talents of its teachers, 117; organization of the Edinburgh classi- 
cal schools, 120, 12]. 

Egyptian Hieroglyphs. See Walls. 

England, history ot, by Lord Mahon, 232; characters of Queen Anne 
and the Earl of Oxford, 232—234 ; views every subject with a refer- 
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ence to modern politics, 234—236; supposes that the Whigs and 
Tories have changed places since the days of Queen Anne, 236—238 ; 
political career of General Stanhope, 238; peerage bill projected by 
Stanhope, 241, 242; reformation of the House of Lords discussed, 

242-249; power of the Jacobin party in Scotland, 249, 250; 

severity exercised against them, 250, 251; benefits derived from the 
accession of the House of Hanover, 251; accuses the Whigs of 
Queen Anne of inconsistency y> ib.; the Guipuzcoans offer to transfer 
their allegiance to France, 251, 252; mistakes the office of the guar- 
dian of the realm and lieutenant, 252; Bolingbroke’s letter to Sir 
William Wyndbam, 252, 253 ; great importance of the Stuart papers, 
254. 

English Episcopacy, history of, by the Rev. Thomas Lathbury. See 
Lathbury. 

English Literature, Chateaubriand on, 520. 

Episcopacy, history of. See Lathbury. 

Evangelical Preaching examined, 428; the doctrine of Human Depra- 
vity, 430—432 ; what is meant by ‘ lost and perishing state by na- 
ture?’ 431, 432; Regeneration or Conversion, 432, 433; agency by 
which it tekes place, 433—438 ; practices of the evangelical preach- 
ers, 437, 438; important question of Faith and Works considered, 
438—444 ; their preaching any thing but practical, 444—446 —448 ; 
singular inconsistency of the dogmas, 445 ; are afraid to approach the 
subject of moral conduct, 448; general tendency of their preaching is 
to elevate matters of opinion above matters of conduct, 4: 19, 450; they 
draw the line that separates religion and irreligion too far, and thus 
place many persons beyond the pale, 450; objectious to the evange- 
lical system met by a reference to the conduct of its supporters, 451, 
452; profess ¢ greater sanctity, 452, 


r. ; 
Faith and Works, consideration of this important question, 438—444. 
Florence, political and literary state of, in the 14th century, 62—65 ; 
much valuable information on this subject to be derived from the ]i ife 
of Ambrogio by Laurentius Mehus. 


G. ; 
Greek, Sketch of the, Revolution of 1821, 128—145. 


H. 

Hazlitt, William, Literary Remains of, 395; Talfourd and Bulwer’s 
remarks, 395—398, presiding characteristic of Hazlitt is egotism, 
398 ; character of, 399—404; his essay on the conversation of 
authors, 404—407. 

Hieroglyphics, Egyptian. See Walls. 

Honan, M. B., the Court and Camp of Don Carlos, by, 177; character 
of the Work, 177, 178; arrival in Spain, 178. See Spain. 

Howard, exposed the wretchedness of prisons, 317; penitentiaries, at 


> 


his and Sir William Blackstone’s suggestion first established, ib. 
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Human Depravity, doctrine of, considered, 430—432. 
Hume's objections to miracles considered, 273, 274; a severe blow 
against religion by the attack on miracles and prophecy, 287. 


f 
In iprovement, greater regard paid to present, than to ascertain what was 
formerly done, 60. 


Italy, political and literary state of, at the revival of letters, 61—65, 


da 
Jucobins, power of that party in Scotland about 1715, 249, 250. 


K. 

Kock, Paul Charles, §¢., QEuvres complétes de, 303; exhibit great 
genius, 305 ; the character of his writings considered, 305, 307 ; analysis 
of Frére Jacques, 307, 314; his Zizine, 303 — 314. 

Noordistan, Narrative of a Residence at, by C.J. Rich. See Rich. 


L. 


Lamartine, Alpho ~ Jocelyn, par, 453; character of his writings, 
153—457 ; protests against his E sada being considered as an attack 


on religion, o1 cated the celibacy of the priests, 158; plot of the 
poem, with extracts and translations, 460—469. 

Lathbury, Rev. Thomas, History of the English E iscopaty V; ; full 
of exaggerated claims and misrepresentations, ib. ; E nglis hc et is 
human in her origin, 94; is therefore a fair subject for debate, ane ra- 
tional modification, 94, 95; her reformation commenced under the 
very worst auspices, 95—100; attempts to prove that she was less 
inimical to relivious freedom during the reign of Charles I. than her 
opponents, 100—102; tries to substantiate his assertion from the 
writings of both parties, 103; adverts to the Act of Uniformity, 104 ; 
bestows an imprudent libel upon Dissenters, 104, 105, 

Law, necessity of a classical education for those studying, 1OS—110. 

Literary Characters of the 14th century were generally men conversant 
with the business of life, 64, 65. 

Latin Language, the means by which men of education carried on inter- 
course in the ]4th century, 64—74; copies of their letters eagerly 
sought after as models, 74. 

Lords, Reform of the House of Lords, 242; the only constitutional re- 
medy is the Crown’s unlimited prerogative of creating Peers, 242, 
243; would snch «a course stifle the voice of one of the three estates 
of the realm? 243; metamorphoses it has undergone, 244; would 
the increase of Peers render it a cumbrous house for business ? ib. ; 
Peers ought to be possessed of landed property of a certain clear in- 
come, 244, 245; proposal that the Peers should be elected like the 
American Senate, 245; constitution of the Roman Senate might, in a 
great degree, be adopted, ib.; advantage of this scheme combines an 
elective with a horeditery principle, 246 ; variance with the House of 
Commons, 246—249, 
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Lucas, Charles, on the reformation of prisons, 316, 358. 


M. 

Malthus, Rev. T. R., life, writings, and character of, 469 ; possessed 
great single-mindedness and patience, 471, 472 ; is responsible for the 
principles on which the Poor Law Amendment Bill is constructed, 

473—475 ; sketch of his early history and studies at the University, 
475—479 ; opinions on various questions, 479—483 ; Essay on Po- 
pulation, 483—490; little read, and frequently misunderstood—opi- 
nions of various authors on the merits of his writings, 491—500; 
neglected by those in power, 500—502; sketch of his acquirements 
and character, 502—506. 

Mahmoud, appearance and character of, 146—149. 

Mahon’s, Lord, Uistory of Engla " from the Peace of Utrecht to the 
Peace of Aix-la-C! apelle, 2: 232. See England. 

Manuscripts, value of, in the 14th century, 65. 

Mar- Mattei, description of the convent of, in Keordistan, 51, 52 

Medicine, practical importance of classical learning in Scottish medicine 
has long fallen into disuse, 110. 

Milton, the first friend of religious toleration, 103. 

Mysteries of Providence aud the Triumphs of Grace, 428, 


i. 

Paley's Natural Theology, with illustrative notes, and supplementary 
dissertation, by Lord Brougham and Sir Charles Bell, 263. 

Parliament, ap proac hing session of, 537 ; responsibility of, at the present 
time, ib.; state of the Radical party, 538, 539 ; Radical political dinner 
at Bath, 539; dinner to Sir R, Peel at Glasgow has yielded no mate- 
riel as to what his policy may be, ib.; uncertainty of calculating how 
the two houses will agree, 540, 541 ; necessity of supporting a Whig 
Government, 541—544. 

Penitentiaries. See Prisons. 

Persepolis, appearance of the ruins of, 56, 57. 

Pillans, Professor James, on classical education, 106; form a valuable 
contribution to the philosophy of education, ib.; is of the greatest im- 
portance for the proper developement of the human faculties, 106, 
107 ; principal conditions for the prosperity of classical studies in a 
country, 107, 108; state of, in Scotland, 108—118; in Germany, 
among the clergy, 113; in England, 113 and 115; observations in 
his first lecture on the education of the lower and higher classes of 
society, 119 ; amount of thought more required than the mere posses- 
sion of facts, 119, 120; organization of the Edinburgh Classical 
Schools, 120, 121; vindication of classical studies from the charge of 
inutility, 121—123 ; fault in teaching the classics too extensively, and 
not intensive ly enough 123, 124. 

Poggio’s Epistles, edited by Tonellis, 60; political and literary state of 

Italy at the revival of letters, 61—65; early history of Poggio, 66 ; 
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admitted to the Florentine Universities, ib. ; appointed under secre- 
tary to successive Popes, 67, 68; discovers ancient MSS. of the 
classic writers, 68, 69; proceeds hurriedly to England, where he re- 
ceived a small living, 69, 70; returns, and reappointed to his former 
office, 70 ; purchases a villa, and settles down to domestic life, 71 ; 
essays and letters he published, 71—73; his death, 73; Dr Shep- 
herd’s life of, 73 ; his letters eagerly sought after, 74; editions of his 

Epistles, 74, 75 ; labour undertaken by Tonellis to render his edition 
by far the most perfect, 75, 76; translation of several of his letters, 
77; his style very unequal, 80. 

Poor Laws, Mr Malthus’s opinions on, 473—475. 

Population, Malthus’s Essay on, 483—500. 

Prison Discipline, 1 ; progress made in, 317—319; resolutions of the 
House of Lords on, 319—321; inspectors appointed, 321; their reports, 
321—323 ; resolutions of the House of Commons on, 324; peniten- 
tiaries, 326, 327; classification of prisoners, its effects, 328, 345 ; 

collateral measures attendant on this classification, 345 ; remedies 

required for the treatment of juvenile offenders, 348, 356. 


R. 

Rabban Hormuzd, a scription of the convent and monks of, in Koor- 
distan, 52—54. 

Reform of the House of Lords. See Lords. 

Reformation in Scotland communicated from abroad, and adhered to by 
an unlearned people, 112, 113; in Germany, by academical divines, 
113; in England, by the Royal will, it therefore requires a higher 
erudition amongst its clergy to defend it, 115—115. 

Regeneration, or conversion, its manner and effect, 132, 433; as to the 
agency by which it takes place, 433—438. 


Re ligion, for a review of the evangelical 


opinions regarding, see Evan- 
gelical. 

Religion, perhaps never exercised a more powerful influence than from 
Elizabeth to Charles IL, 29—31. 

Revolution, military, to be dreaded, 200, 201. 

Rich's Residence in Koordistan, 35 ; appointed political agent to reside 
at Bagdad, 35; sketch of his life, 35, 36; studies he pursued whilst 
residing at Bagdad, 37, 38; geographical limits and appearance of 
Koordistan, 38, 39; inhabited by people partaking much of the ruling 





characteristics belonging to Highlanders, 39, 40; are divided into 
two classes, those who are migratory and those who settle in villages, 
40: anecdotes illustrative of the strong feelings of clausmanship that 
exist amongst the former, 40, 42: religious opinions of the inhabitants, 
42; politically divided into two portions belonging to Persia and 
Turkey, 42—44; Mr Rich leaves Bagdad and proceeds to Sulimania, 
44; anecdotes of Mahmoud Pasha, 45, 46; proceeded to Sinna, 47 ; 
character and appearance of the Valli de Sinna, 47—49; returns to 
Sulimania, 49, 50; departs for Nineveh, 50 ; description of the Con- 
vent of Mar-Mattei, 51, 52; Convent of Rabban Hormuzd, 52 ; 


voyage down the Tigris to Bagdad, 54; receives a high civil appoint- 
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ment at Bombay, ib. ; leaves Bagdad for change of air to Bushira, ib. ; 
letter to Mrs Rich, describing the journey to Shirauz, 55, 56; visits 
the tomb of Cyrus, 56; impressions he had on visiting the ruins of 
Persepolis, 56, 57; Shirauz almost depopulated by the cholera, 58, 
59; death of Mr Rich by that disease, 59, 

Rights and Duties of Advocates, 155. See Advocates. 

Russia, disavowed, have excited the Greeks to revolt, 129. 


S. 
Scotland, Reformation in, caused not by the power of the state, but by 
reason, 97—1 12; luw state of classical erudition in, considered in re- 


gard to law, medicine, divinity, and state of its Universities, 108— 
118 
Schoc Is of Scotland badly calculated to promote classical education, 


Scio, flourishing state of, at the commencement of the Greek Revolution, 
134, 135; captured by a few adventurers, 135, 136; Turkish fleet 
sent to recapture it, 136, 137; destruction of, and horrible atrocities 
committed, 137, 138; visited by Dr Walsh, and appearance of the 
isla ( 5 - | 12; re 
142; manner of mal 

i ‘the Sultan, emancipating the Scioites, and restoring them to their 
property, 143. 

n | rope \ 


; / q.* . 
9 tnnop . General, po 





t bulk of the inhabitants reduced to slavery, 
slaves, and securing a property in them, ib. ; 











1 life of, 238—241; peerage bill projected by 
him, 241. 
Statesman, The, by Henry Taylor. See Taylor. 
: ublications on the war in, 177 : characteristic exaggera- 
paniards, 178—180; little interruption given by the war 
operations, 180; Mr Honan’s tates view with the Car- 
$1, 182; Don Carlos derives little support from the 
3; Mr Ufonan’s interview with M. Craz Mayor and 
t} tter described, 183—1%5; Count Casa 
i details of the Barcelona insurrection and massacre of 
wrisoners, 187, 188; passage of the Pyrenees, 189; Mr Honan forced 
to leave the country, 190, 191; Sufferings of the British Legion, 192; 





description of Vittoria during the sickness, 192, 193; marching at 
ui nseemly hours, 193, 194; battle of the Sth of May, 194—196 ; 


are the British justified in taking a part ? 197—199; are France 
and England bound to continue the kind of assistance lent to the 
Queen's party against the Pretender to her Crown? 199, 200; resto- 
ration of the Constitution of 1812, 200, 201. 

Stuart Papers, importance of, in English history, 254. 

Switzerland, report on the commerce and manufactures of, 168—170 ; 
progress of, owing to her liberal system of commercial policy, 170— 
172; her geo graphical situation contrasted with that of Great Britain, 
172, 173; its articles of commercial policy, 173; duties inflicted on 
its productions by other states, 174; number of ‘watches made, with 
their value, 175; difficulties she has to overcome, ib.; duty of Great 

Britain towards het: 176. 
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Es 

Taylor, Henry, the Statesman, by, 201 ; its character, 201—203 ; title 
ill-chosen, 203 ; nature, purposes, and pretensions of the book, 203— 
206 ; diffuse and defective in his arrangement of topics, 206, 207; as 
regards education, 20'7—210; in reference to the ends which a states- 
man should eroren and the spirit in which he should enter his career, 
210; as to the relative importance of a statesman’s seen 
211; relating to the ordinary matters of life, 212, 213; sketch of the 
statesman’s drawing-room, 213; the mixing up of ce subjects which 
ought to be kept distinct, 215, 216; qualifications necessary for those 
engaged in the public service, 217—223 ; establishment of a Minister 
of State, 223; remuneration and expectations to be held out to those 
engaged in the public service, 224—227; the choice and use of a 
statesman’s political friends, 228, 229; on the ethics of politics, the 
principle of public obligation, 229—23 L. 

——— Jeremy, poetical spirit that pervades his writings, 11; his ¢ Li- 
berty of Prophesying,’ 103. 

Theology, to be prope rly versed j in, it is necessary to be a classical acho- 
lar, LLO—112; found w anting in Scotland, from its clergy being defi- 
cient in erudition, 112; the theology of England and Germany consi- 
dered, 112, 113, and 115. 

Thugs, The, or secret murderers of India, 357; sketch of their plans of 
operation, and disclosures of some of their murders, 358—367 ; plan 
put in operation for their suppression, 367—369 ; origin of the Thugs, 
369 ; religion the principle on which they proceed, 374—376 ; diffe- 
rent kind of omens ander which they act, 376; their religious belief, 
376—392 ; recognised and protected by the native governments, 392 
—394. 

Tocqueville's, M. de, profound and admirable essay on American demo- 
cracy, 319. 

Tonellis, Thomas de Poggio's Epistles, edited by, 60. See Poggio. 

Townshend, Lord, dismissed from being Prime Minister, 238, 239 ; ac- 
cusations brought against him by Lord Mahon in his History of Eng- 
land, 239, 240, 

Turkey, origin of reform and amelioration in, 146; character of its Sul- 
tan, 147—149 ; importance of its situation, 150; the mental and bo- 
dily organization of its people 151, 152; what is the policy of the 
Sultan, 152; its Christian population contains the germs of a free and 
enlightened people, 153—155. 

Turks, fond of medical visitors, but addicted to give little or no remune- 
ration, 127; atrocities committed by them during the Greek revolu- 
tion, 128—145; manner of making slaves, 148. 

Twelve Months in the British Legion, 177 ; written with great fairness, 
191. See Spain. 








U. 
Universities (Scotland) badly calculated for the promotion of ancient 
learning, 116—118, 
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W. 

Wall, Professor, on Egyptian Hieroglyphics and Alphabetic Writing, 
82; displays greater pretensions than entitled to, ib.; accuses Dr 
Young, and writer of the article ‘ Hieroglyphics,’ in the Edinburgh 
Review, 83; Dr Wall's charge cited at full length, 83, 84; refuted, 
84—87 ; is profoundly ignorant of the importance of the Egyptian 
obelisk discovered by Mr Bankes at Phil, 87, 88; attacks, with no 
small asperity, M. Champollion, 88—90 ; refutation of his notion, that 
alphabetical writing is a miraculous gift of God, 90—93. 

Walsh, Rev. R. residence at Constantinople, 125; character of the 
work, 125, 126; Raya population of Constantinople, 126; rather 
ambitious of exhibiting his proficiency as a scholar and an antiquarian, 
127, 128; route he pursued to the East, 128; Greek revolution, ib.; 
population armed, 129; atrocities committed by them on the Greeks 
and Armenians, 129—134; catastrophe of Scio, 134—143. See Scio. 
Anecdote of the Grand Vizier, 143, 144; visited the Princess’s Island 
and Bithynia, 144—146 ; change in the habits of the Constantinopoli- 
tans, 147; appearance and character of the Sultan, 147—149. 

Warburton, Bishop, first made the important observation, since verified, 
that hieroglyphics constituted a real written language, 83. 

Warren, Samuel, a Popular and Practical Introduction to Law Studies, 
155. 

What next ? or, the Peers and the third time of asking, 537. 

Whigs, beneficial policy of that party, 236, 237. 

Wilkins, Simon, edition of Sir Thomas Browne’s Works, 1. See Browne 

Works, good, the efficacy of, considered, 438—444, 
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